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Tue design of Tur Liserat Caristian is to| 
promote inquiry and the knowledge of ‘I'rue Religion. 
{ts pages are open to all parties. Nothing is required 
of Correspondents but to abstain from every thing in- 
decorous. 


HE THAT HATH SEEN ME HATH SEEN THE 
FATHER, JOHN Xi¥. 9. 


In the last number, it was shewn that the 
Trinitarian interpretation of this passage is 
incorrect. We shall now state what its sig- 
nification really is. The phrase to see, as 
has been observed, very often means to per- 
ceive meutally, to have knowledge of any 
thing or any truth. Now the object of our 
Saviour’s twiission was to communicate to 
mankind knowledge of the Deity—to make 


them perceive through him, or by means of 


his instructions, those excellencies of the 
divine character, which withoat him they 
could not have discovered ; and those designs 
of God’s providence, which respect their fu- 
ture and eternal destination. Christ’s whole 
life was spent in doing the will, and displaying 
tothe world the glory of the Father. He re- 
ferred every remarkable action to his Father’s 
power. He constantly directed the eyes of 
his disciples to him, who sanctified and raised 
him up, as the source of ali good, all mercy, 
andallstrength. He laid open to them God’s 
agency in their preservation, and their enjoy- 
ments. He told them of bis care and be- 
nignity, his readiness to assist and his willing- 
ness to forgive them. He developed every 
possible motive to love and fear him, fo pay 
him a grateful and acceptadle homage, to 
reverence and obey his commandments.— 
Thus then it was, that the everlasting father 
was made known to mankind. Thus they 
might besaid to cee him perfectly. Thus the 
assertion of our Saviour is strictly true, that 
all those who had seen bim (i. e. had known 
and understood him,) had seen the Father. 
To confirm this explanation of the text, we 
may produce such passages as the following-- 
* for the invisible things of God, from the cre. 
ation of thie world are clearly seen, being un- 
derstood by the things he hath made, even his 





eternal power and Godhead.’ ‘* God hath | 


pever left himself without witness, in that he 
did good, and gave us rain from heaven and 
fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and 
gladness.”” We infer the existence of the Su- 
preme Being, and we gain some imperfect 
knowledge of his attributes, from what we 
term the works of nature. We do not see 
the cause of all these effects, the hand which 
moves this machine, except by the eye of 
reason. We believe God to be good because 
he communicates good. We believe him 
powerful, because the whole universe stands 
before us the monument of his power.— 
Through nature we ascend in imagination to“ 
its author, but the view is indistinct,— 
Through Jesus Christ our intellectual per: 
cepttons are more clearand perfect. They 
are both means or inatruments, by the aid of 
which we see or rather we know the Father. 
By the former we know him only as the first 
cause of all things; by the latter we know 
him to be the preserver, the governor, the 
end of ail, 

What hag now been said, may enable us to 
understand two other obscure téxts, which 
have been thought to favor the opinion that 
the Son of God is strictly the same being with 
the Father. They are these. ‘ The word 
was made flesh and dwelt among men.’ And 
‘Great is the mystery of godliness, God man- 
ifest in the flesh.? These both convey the 
same general sentiment—that the word, or 
the Supreme Being was made known to the 
world through the medium of flesh, i.e. of a 
visible human agent, who dwelt among men, 
and who had the character, rank and glory of 
the only begotten son of the Father. 

The facts and declarations of Scripture, 
which bave now been exhibited, are conclu- 
sive against any other interpretation of -these 
passages, that is, against any interpretation 


o 


which conveys an ideathat the invisible God © 


was ever literally seen by mortal eyes, He 
inbabits all worlds. His energy pervades and 
sustains whatever exists. He is the soul 
which fills immensity. Where no wing of 
imagivation can soar—where the eye of no 
seraph can penetrate, there cwells God in 
light and bliss ineWable. When ! consider 
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thee O Ged, my beart trembles! when | re- 
member thine exceliency I am afraid! Thou 
art our health, our joy and ourhope. Witb 
out thee we are nothing---with thee we live, 
we move, we are blessed ! 

‘‘ He that doeth good,’ says the Apostle, 
‘is of God. He that doeth evil hath not seen 
God.” Let this ever be remenbered by all. 
They cannot be said to know the Father, 
who neither love, noc fearhim, vor keep his 
commandments. If we would have peace, 
we must acquaint ourselves with God ; and 
to Go this, we must throw away our sins, and 
come and sit at the feet of Jesus, and learn of 
him. God is before us though we cannot 
see him. His temple is the pure heart. His 
influence is felt by all who worship him in 
sincerity, In these earthly habitations we 
see through a glass and that darkly, but witb 
the eye of faith and in tae exercises of devo- 
tion, we may discover the throne on which he 
sits, and the host of happy spirits who bow at 
his feet. Let us pay our homage to him, who 
hath spoken to us in his works, by his proph- 
ets and by Jesus Christ, whom he raised up, 
ana exalted to his right hand, for he only is 


the object of our adoration—he only is God 
over all—he alone is Jehovah. S.C.. 
+o 


FROM THE LIBERAL RECORDER, 


Mr. Willard— 

Aut Christians. I believe, agree, that what 
aver antecedent presumption there may be in 
favor of either doctrine respecting the person 
of Jesus Christ, the ceclarations of scripture 
are the rule by which the question must. be 
determined. But the true meaning of those 
declarations can only be learned by comparing 
scripture with scriptare ; and this is what | 
have here attempted to do.* You will see 
that Ihave not quarrelled with some of the 
boldest interpolations, not because | was not 
fortusate enough to know them; but I was 
desirous to show that the doctrine of the trin 
ity, even in. its. happiest defence, has very lit 
tle to briog in its favor from the word of God. 
The same role which I have here imperfectly 
applied to the trinity, may be used in decid- 
ing whetber any. other doctrine is or is not the 
faith of the gospel. 

Matthew.:, 23—‘* Emmanuel’? —T he name 
of our Saviour, signifying ‘* God with us.”’— 
This 13 considered as proving his divinity ; bat 
many Hel rew names hove a similar meaning : 
Eline signifies * my God himseif,” and Elijat 
signifies * God the Lord.” Hence there is 





-with SIX?Y EIGHT passages from the New. Testa. 


not more reason to believe Jesus to be the 
eternal God, because his name is interpreted 
God with us, than there is to believe Elijah 
divine, because his name signifies ** God the 
Lord.” ” 

Matt. ix. 18--‘* Then came a certain ruler 
and worshipped him.” This worship was an && 
act of reverence and not of adoration, Thus Ai 
Daniel ii. 46, Nebuchadnezzar worshipped 


Daniel. Matt. xviii. 26, The servant in the th 
parable worshipped his master. Acts x. 25, he 
Cornelius worshipped Peter. - 

Matt. xxviii, 19. **Go ye therefore and ps 


teach ai! nations, baptising them in the name b 
of the father, the son, and the holy ghost.” ) 
St. Paul says of his fathers, the Jews, that 


they were baptised unto Moses. In this text, p 
itis neither asserted nor implied, that the fa. pn 
ther, son and spirit are the same person, nor os 


that they are equal. The same is true of 2 1 
Cor. xiii. 14, “* The grace of the Lord Jesus P 
Christ, the love of God, and the communion 
o! the hcly ghost, be with youall.” ‘Though 
Unitarians do not believe that they are the ii 
same, nor that thev are equal; they believe ' h 
as tirmly as Trinitarians, in the father, son, 4] 
and holy spirt. 

jJohu i. 1— In the beginning was the 
word, and the word was with God, and the. 


*The reader will observe, that of the texts which 
make against the doctrine of the trinity, our author 
quotes only,sagh as Gre most suitab'e to explain, or to 
be set in contrast with the few texts which are supposed 
to prove that doctrine. He has however furnished us 
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ment, which clearly show, as it seems to os, that 
whatever Christ possesses, it was * given him” of his 
father—that: wherever he goes, his father ** hath sent” 
him—that he and his are all derived from the father— 
that he is not the very God, nor in all things equal to 
the Almighty ; and that he cannot be so, if any one 
of these sixty eight texts are to be understood accord- 
ing to the common aceeptation of language, or the 
most approved rgles of construction, and in their pro- 
per connexion. The foilowing are the texts which be 
has furnished us. Itis. unnecessary to print them 
out, [ Ed. Rec. 
Matt. xi. 27. xvi, 27: xviii. 35.-xix, 17. xx. 23. xxii. 
44. xxiii, 9. xxiii. 39. xxv. 34.. xxvi. 39. xxvi. 53, 
xxvi. 63. xxvii. 46, xxviii. 18. xii. 18. 

Mak. xiii. 32. xii. 29, xii. 32. xvi. 19. 

Loke ii. 49. iv. 18, ix. 26. ix, 48. x. 22.xi. 20. 
xxii. 49. xxiii. 46. xxiv. 49. i. 32. ii. 40: ii. 52. 

Jobo iii. 16 iv. 34. v. 17 v. 19. v. 20, v. 23. v. 2a. 
v.27. v. 30. v. 36. vi. 37. vi. 57. vii, 16. viii. 18. viii. 29, 
viii. 42 viii, 49. x. 18. x. 29. xii. 44. xiii, 49. xiv. 10, 
xiv. 20. xiv. 28. xv. 31. xv. 9, xvii. 2. xx. 17, iii. 34,. 
Acts is. 22. x. 42. 

Romans x. 9. xvi. 37. 

1. Cor, iii. 25, xi, 3. 
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Gal. iii. 20,: 
Il. Thess. ii. 5,, 
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word was God. ‘The same was in the begin. 
ning with God.” Many Unitarians believe 
that the son was with the Father in the begic- 
ning, before the foundations o! the world.— 
He is here called God, and is 80 in.other pas 
sages of scripture. 1 Cor. viii. 5, Though 
there be that are called Gods, whether in 
heaven orin earth, (as there be Gods many 
and Lords many ;) but unto us there is but 
one God, the father, of whom are all things, 
and we in him ; and one Lord Jesus Christ. 
by whom are all things, and we by him.” 

Johu i. 3—* All things were made by him, 
and w thout him was not any thing made that 
was made.” [hey were made by power re 
ceived from God. Heb. i. 2,* By whom al 
so he (God) made the worlds.’ It is also 

‘tainly declarea, Eph. iii. 10 ** God who cre. 
ated all things in Jesus Christ.” 

John i. 4--** In him was life.” Compare 
with this John v. 26, ** For as the father hath 
life in himself, so bath be given to the son to 
have life in himself;? and Jobn vi. 57, * As 
the living father hath sent me, and | live by 
the father.” 

Johnii. 25—** He knew all men, and need- 


-ed not that any should testity of man” This 


text is considered as a declaration that Jesus 
Christ was omniscient; but he says, John vill. 
28. * As the Father has taught me, I speak,” 


&c. It might io the same manner be proved, 


that the christians addressed by St Johu were 
omniscient. 1 John it. 20, Ye have anunce- 
tion from the holy one, and know al} things.” 

John xiv. 9—* He that hath seen me 
hath seenthe father.”? ‘This is considered 


as proving Jesus to be the same with the 


father. Joln xiii, 20, “ He that reveiveth 


ome, receiveth him that sent me” But he 


says to his disciples. John x. 40, * He that 
receiveth you receiveth me’ The former 
texts will go no further in progtng Christ to be 
the same with the father, than this will in 
proving his disciples to be the same with him 
We may compare them with John xvii, 21, 
‘© That they may all be one ; as thou father 
art in meaud lin thee, that they also may 
be one in us; that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me.—And the glory which 
thou hast given me, have given them, that 
they may be one, even a8 we are one.” 

John xx. 28-—**#ud Thomas answered and 
said unto him, m/ Lord and my God.”— 
Thomas had refus:d to believe that such a 
miracle could happen, as the resurrection of 
Jesus tro:n the d/ad. Hence he did not be 





lieve him to be God; for could he believe ! 


a 


this miracle was two great for the Almighty 
to perform? Would he have been surprised 
at any exertion of power tn God? And if 
before the resurrection of Jesus, Thomas did 
not believe bim to be God, there was nothing 
to convince him ofit inthe fact of his resur- 
rection; forit is often declared that he had 
risen not by his own power, but that God had 
raised him from the dead. ‘ihomas uses these 
words as expresstous of deep reverence ; and 
in the sense o! John x. 34 and 35, * Is it not 
written in your law, I said ye are Gods? If 
he called them Gods unto whom the word of 
God came and the'scripture cannot be brok- 
en, say ye of him, whom the father hath sanc- 
tified and sent into the world, thou blasphem- 
est, because | said | am the son of God,” 
Romans tx. 5—* Of whom as concerning 
the flesh Christ came, who is over all, God 
blessed forever.”” The name God is eome- 
times applied (o our Saviour, as it was also to 
beings less exalted than he; but with this 
passage, we may compare Eph. i, 22, ** God 
hath put all things undef bis feet, and given 
him to be head over al! things to the church ” 
His exalted authority was conferred by the 
father, and was oot his own. 1 Cor. xv. 27, 
“For he hath put all things under his feet. 
Bat when he says all things are put ander him, 
itis manifest that he is excepted, which did 
put ail things uncer him. And when all things 
shall be subdued unto bim, then shall the son 
himself be subject unto him that did put all 
things under him, that God may bell in ali.” 
Phil. 1, 6—* Let this mind be in you. which 
was alsoin Christ Jesus, who being in the form 
of God, thought it no rebbery to be equal with 
God ; but made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a servant.’ Tobe 
equal with God bere, means to be associated 
in some respect with the father, as our Sav- 
iour was in the work of salvation. We do 
not allow the word equal to mean equality of 
person, more than it does in the parable of the 
vineyard, wher ethose that came early, com- 
plaiuved that those that came late, were made 
equal to themselves, because they received the 
same reward. If the father and son are equal, 
ibey cannot be tie same; for two must be difl- 
erent, in order to be equal. This being in the 
form of Goé, does not prove him to be God : 
for he was said to be in the form ofa servant, 
though he was nota servant. Hut whatever 
his rank might be, he received it from the fa- 
ther. God bath highly exalted him, and given 
him a name which is above every names 
Tehe Continucd 














































































































PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION. 


By the urgent representations of the em 
peror, and other distinguished characters, 
o: tbe dangerous tendency of Luther’s opin- 
iuns, Pope isco was induced to issue an order 
for his appearing at Rome, to justify himeelt. 
Men knowa to be hostile were appointed as 
his judges. By the influence of Frederic the 
wise, the petition of the reformer, that he 
might be heard at Augsburg, was granted ;— 


but his avowed enemy, cardinal Cajetan, was | 


empowered to try the merits of the controver 
sy. in Octoner, 1518, Luther arrived at 
Augsburg, and was admitted into the presence 
of Cajetan; but the cardinal refused to hold 
debate with a manso much hia interior in 
rank, apd peremptorily demanded of Luther 
to retract, 19 an unqualifed manner, the he- 
retical opinions he had advanced, and to sub 
mit unreservedly to the judgment of the Pope. 
Luther replied that he could not with a sa/e 
conscience renounce opinions 
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in the name of Frederic, Klector o: Saxony, 
a sale conduct, and promising them iibe:a! 
entertainment during their residence with 
him. Andas the only remedy for Papal cen- 
sure, he appealed-from the Pope to a gereral 
council, which he maintained was superior in 
authority to the pontiff, 

The Roman pontiff, learning the indiscre- 
tion of cardinal Cajetan, and fearing that his 
own measures were too rasb, constituted Mil- 
titz, a Saxon knight, to be his legate, and un- 
der his authority, to hold a conference with 
Luther Milttz, a member of the court of 
Leo, a man of deep penetration, of mild tem- 
per, and persuasive address, was indefatigable 
in his endeavors to bring the reformer to sub- 
mission. By remonstrance, flattery, and per- 
suasion, he greatly softened Luther, who not 
only promised to observe a profound silence 
{in future, on the subject of indulgences, on 
| condition that the same silence was imposed 
|on his adversaries, but also engaged to write 























which he vert: | a5 humble letter to bis holiness, acknowledg- 


ly believed to be true ; and that no earthly | jn¢ that his zeal and opposition had been in- 


consideration should induce him to do what tem 


would be base in itself, and offensive to bis 
God.. But be declared himself ready to sub- 
mitto the lawful determinations ot the Church. 
And further, he offered to submit the whole 
subject in controversy to certain universities ; 
and promised in the mean time neither to 
write nor preack on indulgences, on condition 
that the same silence was enjoined on his ad- 
versaries. ‘The cardinal scornfully rejected 
all his proposals, insisted on a full recantation, 
and forbid Luther his presence, unless he 
came prepared to comply with this require- 
ment. Luther was not disposed to yicld to 
this demand, and privately retized from Augs.- 
burg, leaving “a solemn appeal from the 
Pope, who was then ignorant of his cause, to 
the Pope, ata time when he should have re- 
ceived a more full and explicit mformation 
with respect to it.” 

Leo, learning the issue of this interview, is- 
sued a bull, by which he attempted, on Pa- 
pal authority, to settle the controversy. In 
ihis public instrument, he fully asserted the 
efficacy of indulgences, and imperiously de- 
maoded of all Christians to assent to his de- 
cisions, as the true doctrine of the holy Cath- 
olic Church. ° 

Luther seeing the storm that was gather 
ing around him, gave a challenge to all the in- 
quisitors to come to Wittemburg, and hold a 
pablic disputation with him; offering them, 





perate and blameable. A letter of this 
import he actually wrote. At the same time, 
Luther preposed publishing a circular letter, 
exhorting his followers to reverence and obey 
the mandates of the holy Roman Church. 

This was greater condescension than could 
have been expected froma man of Luther’s 
resolute mind and obstinate temper ; and it 
furnished the Papal court with a second op- 
portunity, to have silenced their formidable 
adversary. But before Miltitz could bring 
this conference to a favorable issue, a zealot 
of the Romish Church commenced an attack 
on the reformer, in such a violent manner 2s 
roused his indignation, drove him te more 
bold assaults against the Papal throne, and 
put an end to the reasonable prospect of heal- 
ing the breachiin the Church, but by the de- 
struction of Luther, 

A providential event at this period favored 
Luther. The Emperor Max:milian died.— 
The Elector of Saxony, by the Germanic con- 
stitution, was vicariet in that country during 
an interregnum ; anc under his auspices, the 
1efurmer enjoyed safet 

During the year 1518 Luther publicly dis- 
puted at Leipsic, with the celebrated contro- 
versialist, Eckius. In a of this fa- 
mous disputation, Luther firmed, that in the 
earlier ages of Christianty the Church of 
Rome was not considered superior to other 
Churches ; and on the authwity of scripture,. 
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the writings of the fathers, authentic eccle- 
siastical history, and even the decrees of the 
council of Nice, denied a!! the lotty claims of 
that Charch and ils lordly Bishop. Hoftman, 
the ‘president of the dispucauon, refused to 
declare victory to esther party, but left the 
decision to the universities of Parisand Ur- 
fart. “he audience, however, declared tn 
favor of the reformer ; and Eckius, by the 
resentment aud deadly hatred which be man- 
ifested towards Luther, proclaimed that he 
feit himself beaten. 

Soon after this event, Philp Melancthon, 
and Uric Zuinglius, joined the ranks of the 
reformers, and Erasmus evidently favored 
their cause—men the moat distinguished of 
their age. Now the march of the relorma 
tion became more bold and open. 

Eckius, on his defeat at Leipsic, repaired 
to Rome with his complaints ; and, by his in- 
stigations, Leo was at length induced to as- 
- semble the college of cardinals to prepare a 
sentence of excommunication against Luther. 
On the 15th June, 1520, the bull was issued. 
In it, forty-one propustiions, collected from 
the reformer’s works, were condemned as 
heretical, all persons were forbidden to read 
his works, and they who. possessed any of 
them, were commanded to burn them. Lu- 


ther, himself, if be did not within sixty days | 


renvunce his errors, and burn his books, was 
pronounced an obstinate heretick, excommu- 
nicated, and delivered over to Satan, for the 
destruction of the flesh ; and all secular prin- 


he might be punished as his crimes merited. 
Luther, learning the decision of the con- 
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Being thus excommunicated, Luther em- 
ployed himseif in forming a system of doc- 
trines and rules of discipline for a Church, 
conformable to bis views of the New Testa- 
ment, which was established, and exists to 
this day, under the denomination of the Lu- 
theran Church. 

Charles V. having succecded his grand- 
father as emperor of Germany, one of the 
first acts of his administration was to summon 
a diet of the empire to be assembled in Jan- 
vary, 1521, at Worms; and the express pur- 
pose of the meeting was, to concert the prop- 
er measures to check the progress of these 
new and dangerous opinions, which threaten- 
ed to disturb the peace of Germany, and to 
overthrow the religion of their ancestors — 
When the diet was opened, the Pope’s le- 
gates insisted that the assembly was bound 
without deliberation to condemn the man. 
whom the Roman pontiff had already excom- 
municatec as an obstinate heretic. The em- 
peror expressed his readiness to comply with 
the measure ; but the elector of Saxony, the 
faithful friend of Luther, plead that he ought 
to betried by the canons of the Germanic 
Church, ard by the laws ofthe empire. In 
pursuance of this advice, the diet resolved 
that Luther should be summoned before their 


body, and allowed amhearing before sentence 
| Was pronounced on his cause.. The conse- 
ces, under pain of incurring the same cen quent summons the reformer determined to- 
sure, were required to seize his person. that | obey, From this resolution his friends en- 


| 


deavored to dissuade him, reminding him that 
a plighted faith was not observed with a ber- 


clave against him, deliberately prepared bim- ‘etic ; and though he received a solemn assur- 
self for his defence. As Pope Leo had burnt ance of security, anda safe conduct was sent 
his works, Luther surrounded by an immense |him from the emperor, yet this was rot 


multitude of all ranks, burnt in the environs 
of Wittemburg, the pontifi’s bull, and the de- 
crees and canons respecting the supremacy 
and dominion of the Bishop of Rome. He 
next collected from the canon law the most 
extravagant propositions respecting the ex- 
tent of Papal power, and the subordination 
of all civil authority tothe see of Rome.— 
These he published, with pointed comments 
shewing their arrogance, their impiety, and 
their inconsistency with the existence of civ- 
il authority. Within one month after this 
publication, a second bull was fulminated 
against him from the conclave, by which he 
was expelled from the communion of the 





\deemed a foundation of confidence; and 


they referzed to the reformer Huss, who was 
executed with an emperor's safe conduct ia 
hisbands. Totbis remonstrance Luther re- 
plied, ‘‘ Tam lawfully called to appear at 
Worms, and thither will Igo, in the name of 
the Most High God, though as many devils as 
there are tiles on the houses, were there com- 
bined against me.’” On the [6th. of April, 
Luther arrived at Worms, where crowds of 
people were assembled to behold him, and 
where heio general received the most respect- 
ful treatment. Before the diet, he plead the 
cause of Christian truth and liberty with much 
self possession and great force ef argument— 
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but all to no effect. Some of the assembly 
proposed to seize the opportanity of his pre- 
sence, and at once to rid the Church of so 

estilent an heretic ; but the emperor refu- 
sed to forfeit his plighted word. No sooner, 
however, had he left the city, than in the em- 
peror’s name, and by the authority of the di 
et, a severe edict passed against him, by 
which he wae pronounced an obstinate here- 
tic, a member cut off from the Church, de- 
prived of the ptivileges which he had enjoyed 
asa member of the empire ; and the heaviest 

unishments were denounced agaist those, 
who should receive, entertain or countenance 
him, either dy acts of hospitality, by conver. 
sation, or writing; and a:l were required to 
give their aid in seizing bis person as soon as 
the term of his saie conduct should «xpire. 

Regardless of these anathemas, Luther 
prepared to publish bis translation of the bi 
ble, which was extensively circulated in Ger- 
many, and produced astonishing elfects on 
the minds of the people. A number of the 
princes, and a large portion of the popula- 
tion, adupted the princisles of Luther, and 
formed a confederacy to support the reform- 
ed Churches. 

In June, 15-6, a diet of the empire was 
holden at Spires, in which the influence ot 
the reformers was so great, that a resolution 
passed, that till a general council should be 
conveied, the princes and states of the em- 
pire shovld, in their respective dominions, be 
at hberty to manage ecclesiastical concerns 
in the manner they should deem the most ex 
pedient. But this tranquillity was not of long 
duration. A new diet was assembled an 
1529, and the former edict was revoked, and 
a decree passec, that every change from the 
established religion should be considered a6 
unlawful. Against this decree all the friends 
of the reformation remonstrated ; and from 
the protest they then made, the name of 
Protestants is derived. The emperor deter 
mined to enforce the edict by the sword — 
Protestants, in consequence of the war that 
issued, were exposed (to severe sufferings ;— 
but the emperor found insurmountable diff 
culties in the attempt to subdue the oppost 
tion to the Roman poniff; and after ‘re- 
quent changes among the German princes 
had taken place. and many conflicting inter 
ests had appeared, the emperor became dis. 
couraged, and in 1552, he concluded a trea: 
tv of pacification, which secured the German 
protestants in their Christian liberty. It 
1555, the diet of the empire assembled at 


| 
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Augsburg, and ratified the treaty of the em- 
peror Charles. This was denominated the 
peace of religion ; and by it a great portion 
of Germany was separated from the authority 
of the Pope, and left in quietness to worship 
God agreeably to the dictates of a conscience 
enlightened in his word, At least, no re- 
straint was imposed aiter this period, by the 
Roman pontiff. This waa thirty eight years 
from the time that Luther attacked Tetzet 
lor his abominable traffic in indulgences, 
Dr. Bancrofte 
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HUMAN EFFORTS AND DIVINE INFLUENCE. 


We suspect that there is often much mis- 
apprehension of the language used in Scrip- 
ture relative to the mode of obtaining salva- 
tion,—that is—of becoming virtuous and pi- 
ous. 

On this subject, two classes of texts wil! re- 
cur to you—the one requiring exertion on 
cur part—the other offering divine aid, and 
teaching our dependence on it. They are 
exhibited in the following language; * work 
out your own salvation with fear and tremb- 
ling’ Phil it. 12. “ foritis God that work- 
eth in you both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.” 13. 

These representations have been the sub- 
ject of endless dispute and cavil ing, which 
have thrown innumerable obstacles.in the 
wav of areligious life. The difficulty has 
been, that «en could cot take the plain, and 
credit the mystertous—could not be content 
with what they knew. and submitto what they 
didnot. The tirst of the above representations 
they would not use as practical, because they 
could not understand the second considered 
as speculative—or the second they wou dso 
understand, as to destroy the obvious and 
: ractical character ‘of the first. They wouid 
do nothing to save themselves beeause it was 
the work of God. Ur the fancied conscious- 
ness of certain divine impulses have rendered 
them less diligent and careful about the obvi- 
ous duty of working out their own salva- 
tion. 


This latter notion of divine impulse has 
been the source of almost all the christian fa- 
naticism that has been in the world. For 
every wild fanatic has been a pretender to 
divine illu ninati.n—he has, if you will be- 
lieve him, been taught of God—he has a war- 
rant for what he believes and feels—he 
knows that Ae ta right. 
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What then are we to understand irom 
these representations, which point os 
mode of obcaining a religious character ? The 
one directing us to our Own exertions, the 
other to divine assistance ? a 

It may be answered, that we should inter- 

ret the doubtful by the certain—-that which 
we do not know, by that whichwe do. ‘he 
first of the above directions 1s perfectly ob- 
vious. ‘Ve know what itis, to strive and la- 
bor and pray for parity of mind. Aad all 
scripture unites to assure us that without 
such endeavors, we cannot attain the charac- 
ter which is implied in salvation. We know 
the mode of human exertion; but we do not 
know the method of the diviae operation.— 
We know that in the former is unplied free- 
dom, activity, effort, the proper influence of 
motives. It 1s certain therefore, if we are to 
explain what we do not know by what we do, 
that divine influence does not infringe on bu- 
man liberty or accountableness. We are also 
explicitly taught that the promise of God’s as- 
istance is a Motive and encouragement to our 
ownexertions. ‘* Work out your own salva- 
tion, for it is God that worketh tn you &cr"* 
Here then is a cafeguard irom all vain and 
indolent reliance on the aid of heaven. 

And yet on the other hand, we are to seek 
the aid of heaven. continually, It is offered 
to us. Its importance is insisted on. in the 
scriptures. To. reject because we cannot 
understand it, is taking a course, which noth- 
ing short of omniscieuce could justify. To 
deny that God works within us, because we 
ourselves work, is as much as to assert for all 
active beings an absolute independence on 
God—is to exclude him from the noblest 
part of his creation—and is about as wise as 
to assert that since the system of the uni- 
verse moves, it is- certain that God does not 
move it. In fine to deny his agency on the 
mind; because the coctrine has led to fanat- 
icism, is to make it liable forall the perver- 
sions and abuses which men have heaped 
upon it. The doctrine is not, that the influ 
ence of God is perceptible, sensible, an im- 
pulse or asuggestion, of whichthe mind is 
conscious and which is distinguishable from 
its own emotions. It is the reverse of all 
this. Itis an influence which we do not at- 
tempt to characterize or explein or 
strictly speaking to feel, that is the mind 





* In like manner, might the farmer he exhorted. 
Plough your fields and suw your seeds. for it is God 
who cauaeth the earth to yield her mcrease, 






does not directly perceive it. We cannot 
say ‘* this or that thought or affection is from 
God.’’* ‘This, if it be considered, will be 
seen to strike a fatal blow at all fanaticism. 
A man’s peculiar impressions, his conviction, 
his assurance, his hopes, his fears are still, as 
far as he can perceive, but the workings of 
his owo mind, Every thing ina man’s relig- 
lous experience is to be brought to the test of 
the scriptures and common sense. And there 
never was a fanaticism so heated, that the 
process of this comparison would fot cool it. 


D. 

* The divine influence is to be perceived only ia 
its effects. It is that which enables us to become 
pure and holy, devout and thankful and heartily dis- 
posed to every good word and work. Where these 
effects are not found, it is absurd to pretend that 
there has been any ‘* operation of the spirit.” 
——2 + Oo 


GRACE AND GOOD WORKS, 


MEN are prone to extremes.—It was for- 
merly a doctrine of the Romish Church, that 





tyrs,was much more than enough for their own 
justification, and that the rest might, by the 
authority ofthe Pope, be imputed to oth- 
ers and procure their salvation. This ex- 
treme led to the other which is scarcely less 
false and. dangerous. The Reformers, in 
their laudable zeal to put down the abomina- 
ble traflic ot indulgences, combatted with the 
greatest warmth this doctrine of merit, which 
had led to such abuses. They declared thét 


were worse than useless—were an impedi- 
ment to salvation) and substituted the doc- 
trine, first started by Augustine in bis contro. 
versy with Pelagius, that salvation was bes 
stowed by the unconditional grace of God.— 
In this as in very many cases, ‘he truth probas 
bly lies between the two extremes, 
or 
MORALITY AND RELIGION, 


A coop life and conversation is the only 
test we are authorized to apply to the char 
acters of men. God indeed sees and judges 
by the heart itself—bat we can decide what 
ihe heart is only by. the conduct—what the 
tree is by the frait which it bears. Good 
works flow necessarily from the operation of 
religious principles; and a man-who does 

not exhibit the former, cannot be supposed to 
| possess the latter. When therefore we eu- 
join good works upon our readers, we of 
course enjoin those principles and affections, 





from which alone truely good works can pro- 
ceed... 


the merit of some men, the Saints and Mar 


good works were of #0 avaz/ (some said they - 
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nature and doctrines of repentance. Bat let 
every one search the scriptures himself. Let 


repentance is that, in which the sinner be- | bim ‘know of the doctrine as it was taught? 


comes sensible of its necessity. With every | by those who spake with authority—as it was 
/taugbt by him, who knew what was in man, 








REPENTANCE, 
Tie season most suitable and convenient fo® 





moments delay, the work becomes greater, and | 


the power of doing it less. Every moment 
that escapes, shortens the term of life, and we 
do not know where is the bound which cannot 
be passed. Toreserve the work of repent- 
ance toa future and distant period, is to pre- 
sume on an extension of life, which for aught 
we know, has been denied us. Itis to believe 
that we may with impunity increase the ace 
count of unremilted sia. It is to insult the 
divine forbearance, and wantonly to sacrifice 
the golden opportunities, on which are suspen- 
ded the joys of life eternal. 

He can have learnt little from experience, 
who knows not how easily every evil practice 
becomes habitual, and how like dividing the 
bonds of nature itis to break ahabit. When 
the Ethiopean can change his ekin, or the 
leopard his spots, then may they learn to do 
well, who have been accustomed to do evil, 
In forming a bad habit, we follow the course 
that appetite suggests, as often as temptation 
is presented. ‘The indulgence becomes con- 
stantly more agreeable—and we soon come 
to palliate and excuse the faults we ought to 
condemn and correct. ‘Thue our moral sen- 
timent and discernment are vitiated and ob- 
scured. The entrance of one vicious habit 
has opened the way for others, anc the whole 
heart is exposed to their undivided occupa. 
tion. 

‘© Now,” says the Apostle, “is the accept- 
ed time, now is the day of salvation.”” When 
will the warnings of conscience make a deep- 
er impression than they do at first? When 
can you expect to be more disposed to listen 
to them than at first? Some heavy calamity 
may perhaps befal you—some deep afiliction 
may perhapssoften your heart. But will 
you impiously resist the offers of grace, which 
are now held out to you, in the expectation 
that the voice of mercy may call louder than 
it ever yet has done, and frighten you into re. 
pentance? “ Are you not afraid rather, that 
you will be suffered to continue in sin—that 
your beart will be suffered to become hard 
and impenitent—that the curse of God will 
rest upon it, and that man will cease striving 
to alarm you ?”’ 

We have endeavored, in this and several 
previous papers, to bring into view what rea- 
son and revelation require us to believe of the | 














and who spake as never man spake before, 
Look into your own hearts, consider your 
own lives, and know how far and in what way 
the baptism of repentance concerns your- 
selves. Distinguish between professions and 
performances ; between the immutable char- 
acters of truth and the mere impositions of 
blind belief. Look for the evidences of be- 
ing born of water apd of the spirit in your- 
selves ; and by no means be anxious to make 
a show, for gaining the approbation of others, 
of that which you should rather feel for the 
present peace and eternal good of yourselves. 

As the wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou heareth the sound thereof, but knoweth 
not whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth, 
so isevery one that is born of the spirit,— 
The change will at length be a sensible one ; 
you will know its reality, by tokens as signal 
as the voice that proclaims the tempest; but 
you will first hear it in the small whispers of 
conscience. That boisterous and overflow- 
ing penitence whichis addressed to the eyes 
and ears of observers, which breaks forth on 
a sudden, and is on a sudden accomplished, is 
like the swelling flood, that now inundates the 
ground, and then passes off leaving the plants 
it has drenched, to wither and perish ; but that 
saving repentance, which regenerates the 
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soul, is like the stream which flows silent and | 


uaperceived, until the verdure and vegetation 
around reveal its freshening course.—-F, 
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A HYMN. 


Sxovtp’st thou,O God! minutely scan 
Our faults, and as severely chide; 
No mortal seed of sinful man 
Could such a scrutiny abide : 
But mercy shines in all thy ways, 
Bright theme of universal praise ! 


Ye pious minds on Goce rely ; 
With full assurance in him trust : 
He sends redemption from on high, 
And raises sinners from the dust : 
He will forgive the contrite heart, 
And life, eternal life, impart. 
Denham 


ay 















